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Cosmonaut Killed In Landing 



From Combined Dlipotehe* 

MOSCOW — Russian Cosmonaut Vla- 
dimir Komarov crashed to his death this 
morning when the parachute ropes on his 
spacecraft foiled and the ship landed with 
a great impact. 

Komarov’s death aboard Soyuz I was 
announced early this morning by Moscow 
Radio. It was the first time any of the 
space powers had reported the death on an 
astronaut during an actual space op- 
eration. Three American astronauts were 
killed during a ground training exercise 
in January. 

[The United States, in light of the sec- 
ond space tragedy in three months, im- 
mediately asked for a truly cooperative 
effort among the major space powers in 
manned exploration to the moon and be- 
yond.] 

Komarov, 40, on his second space ven- 
ture, rode Soyuz into orbit Sunday amid 
speculation another would be sent up for 
an attempt to rendezvous. 



The first firm intimation that some- 
thing might have gone wrong came when 
the government newspaper Izvestia de- 
layed its Monday evening edition without 
explanation. 

The official announcement said Ko- 
marov had completed all missions suc- 
cessfully before the accident. 



He will be given a hero's burial in 
Red Square. 

Komarov’s death raised speculation 
whether the Soviet race to the moon with 
the United States would be hampered. 

The fiery death of three U.S. astro- 
nauts in an Apollo space capsule on the 
launching pad of Cape Kennedy Jan. 27 
has set back the American program. 



The veteran Komarov, a colonel, was 
the pilot of the Voskhod 1, the first three- 
man spacecraft to go aloft in October 
1964. He was the first Russian to go into 
space twice. 

During a television broadcast the 



screen was occupied by a portrait— trim- 
med in black — ol the cosmonaut in uni- 
form. 

This was the same photograph which — 
without the black trim — was carried in 
special editions of Soviet newspapers Sun- 
day when the Soyuz flight was hailed 
as a triumph. 

Soviet news media said the cosmo- 
naut died today but did not give the ex- 
act time of the accident nor where this 
had taken place. 

It had been predicted in unconformed 
reports that the Soyuz 1 flight would last 
up to a week. The death announcements 
indicated it was meant to end today and 
everything went all right until the last 
moments. 

There had been speculation that a link- 
up of Komarov with a second space- 
ship would be a step toward an orbit- 
ing space platform that eventually would 
be used to rocket a manned capsule to 
the moon. 



Komarov was awarded posthumously 
the title of hero of the Soviet Union with 
gold star, this country’s highest award 
The announcement said a statue in his 
honor will be erected. 



After approximately 10-minute broad- 
casts, the radio played mournful music 
and the television screen showed the 
Soviet space monument and flag. 

Tass said the official announcement 
was made “with great sorrow' by the 
Central Cknninittee of the Soviet Commun- 
ist party, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet and the Council of Ministers. 

It referred to Komarov as “one of the 
first space explorers and talented tester 
of spaceships, member of the Commu- 
nist party, flier-cosmonaut and hero of 
the Soviet Union.'' 



Tass said the Central Committee, the 
Presidium and the Council of Ministers 
“have expressed deep condolences to the 
family of the deceased. 
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Get New Areas Of Study 






McDaniels Here For l isil 



Allen County superstar basketball player Jim McDaniels, above, 
was feted by UK officials Saturday in the press box at the Blue 
and White game. McDaniels, who thus far has refused to sign a 
UK grant in aid, could become the first Negro to sign a UK bas- 
ketball grant. More details on page ten. 



Lexington Segregated, 



UK Sociologist Claims 



University sociologist Joseph Scott said Sunday, that open hous- 
ing demonstrations like those now flaring in Unrisville will next 
[occur in Lexington, which he called “one of the most segregated 

plates on from retaliating. A lot of Neg 

1 he school s only Negro pro- , . , 



fessor decried the fact that this 
city’s Negroes, who makeup near- 
ly 25 percent of the population, 
are confined to less than one per- i 
cent of the land. 



from retaliating. A lot of Neg- 
roes don’t believe in non-vio- 
lence, but self defense. 

Continued on Pace I 



By LYNN CARLOUGH 

The Community College 
Council approved eight new as- 
sociate degree programs last 
week for implementation in the 
Community College System. 

Five of the new programs are 
in the allied health area and 
will be offered as a pilot project 
at Somerset Community College 
in the fall. 

Students in the five programs 
will take a common or core cur- 
riculum in the first year. De- 
pending on their special inter- 
ests, they may earn an Associate 
in Applied Science degree as an 
administrative medical assistant, 
clinical medical assistant, com- 
munity medicine assistant, men- 
tal health assistant, or a certi- 
fied laboratory assistant. 

“The health manpower needs 
of our nation are increasing out 
of proportion to the number of 
qualified professional persons be- 
ing trained, said Margaret Mor- 
gan, administrative assistant to 
Dr. Ellis Hartford, dean of the 
Community College System. 

Professional personnel, in any 
category, cannot efficiently 



spend their time performing tasks 
that can be performed equally 
well by persons with less educa- 
tion, she said. 

Thus the development of aux- 
iliary personnel in various health 
service facilities and the desira- 
bility of providing acceptable 
educational programs for such 
auxiliary personnel becomes ne- 
cessary. 

The American Hospital Asso- 
ciation estimates that 275,000 
workers in the allied health oc- 
cupations are needed now to 
provide optimum patient care. 

Since the shortage of health 
personnel in all categories is most 
acute in rural areas, community 
colleges are said ideal institu- 
tions for preparing students to 
meet these needs. 

Located in Somerset is the 
Somerset City Hospital, approx- 
imately a mile and a half from 
the community college, the Re- 
gional Health Office of the State 
Health Department, supervising 
a 20-county region, and the Re- 
gional Mental Health Center 
which is planning an expanded 
service and has requested that 



the mental health assistant cur- 
riculum be included in the allied 
health training program. In the 
proposed expansion, positions 
are being set up for personnel 
trained as mental health assis- 
tants. 

“Educators forecast that most 

Continued on Page S 



Fire Profs Receive 
Teaching* Research 
Awards From Alums 



Five faculty members Satur- 
day were awarded $500 each by 
the Alumni Association for con- 
tributions to research and teach- 



Research awards went to Dr. 
W alter C. Langlois. associate pro- 
fessor of French; Dr. C. Oran 
Little, associate professor of ani- 
mal science, and Dr. Donald E. 
Sands, associate professor of 
chemistry. The three awardees 
were chosen by their fellow' 
faculty members. 

Teaching awards were pre- 
sented to Dr. Nicholas Pisacano, 



Continued On Page 11 



AJNOTHER OLD SOUTH BALI, 



He appeared on WLEX-TV's 
‘Lexington — A City Looks At 
Itself’ panel to discuss housing 
patterns of minority groups in 
the nation. The discussion 
quickly turned to Negroes, open [ 
housing, and Louisville. 

“There is an internal pres-! 
sure on the Negro community for 
an open market situation,” Dr. 
Scott said. 

“If demonstrations occur 
here— and they will, they’ve got 
to— you can’t say outsiders are 
coming in to disturb the Neg-| 
roes, they’re already disturbed.” 

At this point nxxlerator Billy 
Thompson, former l^xington 1 
Herald sports editor and now 1 
Channel 18 news director, asked 
if the outsider’s were not “up- 
setting the apple cart” by in- 
ter Y%*ning. 

Dr. Scott said no. “1 think 
outsiders help the situation. The 
technicians of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference 
are there (in Louisville) to keep 
the situation non-violent. With 
whites throwing rocks, it could ’ 
develop into a real riot” other 
wise. They “help keep Negroes 1 



The South Rose Again, , , , Momentarily 



By JOHN ZEH 
Kernel Associate Editor 

Kappa Alpha fraternity Saturday quietly 
confined its “Old South parade to streets 
near campus because of rumors of a down- 
town demonstration by Lexington civil rights 
groups protesting the rebel revelry. 

In the annual event, bearded KAs in 
Confederate uniforms march behind the rebel 
flag singing “Dixie,” all of which the local 
civil rights leaders apparently consider ex- 
pressions of segregation sentiment. 

Leaders of the local Congress of Racial 
Equality alledgcdly invited the Campus Com- 
mittee on Human Rights to picket or parade 
behind the fraternity men if they went down- 
town. The UK group declined. 

KA officials Saturday morning told The 
Kentuckian and The Kernel, Ixith of which 
had planned photographic coverage, that the 
event had been cancelled because of CORE s 
alledged plans and because ot a request from 
the fraternity s national hear (quarters. 

That afternoon, some KAs liesitated to 
talk In .i rcportM about CORE*! lumouil 
action. One said the reason the parade was 
held near campus was that the route was 
shorter and easier. Some, Itowever, admitted 



that the main consideration in the switch 
was the threat of trouble from CORE. 

“We don’t want any interference,” KA 
president Randy Bratton said. “We re not 
doing this for any (racial) reason. We re not 
trying to prove anything. 

The pre-final Old South weekend is held, 
according to Hratton, to honor Kappa Alpha 
Order’s founder. Confederate Ceil. Robert 
E. Lee. It's also an excuse for a lot of heil- 



raising. 

Bratton said the fraternity had heard noth- 
ing definite about CORE’s alledged demon- 
stration. The KAs were concerned about ad 
verse publicity and ignorance among towns- 
people about the parade’s purpose, he said. 
“Outsiders might not understand why we 
have Old South,” he added, stressing that 
no racial connotation should be attached to 
the event 

One woman who identified herself as a 
CORE member said the organization knew 
nothing of the expected demonstrations or 
the parade but “if we had we probably would 
have done something. 

Parading with the KAs were then dates, 
decked out as Southern Belles in fancy diesses, 
and lei I by KA “Rose Sue Ellen Fleuung. 



Few people, and no Negroes, lined the 
route. There was no trouple. 

Police officers stopping traffic for the 
marchers were not unaware of the possibility 
of interference. One city officer instructed 
the parade organizer tomake sure the brothers 
kepts their uniforms' swords in the scabbards 
at all times. Associate Dean of Students Jack 
Hall was present as the parade assembled 
but said he had just dropped by, with no 
supervisory or protective purpose in mind. 

Nearly 70 KAs marched Ireland five others 
on horseback as their dates rode in convert- 
ibles, frill of revelry and looking forward 
to the big blast at Elmendorf Farm (where 
“the South really did 'rise again ') later 
in the day . 

As the KAs broke rank, one remarked 
“1 can see why we lost the war. We can’t 
even march a mile without falling apart. 

Waiting fni the vans, the KAs on horse 
back unwittingly provided an ironic climax 
to the whole affair — ironic considering the 
threats of intimidation from CORE The men 
gave rides to three little colored boys who 
had paused from their shoe-shining in the Stu- 
dent Center to see what the college students 
were doing in those strange uniforms. 
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FINALS MAY 
BREAK YOU 
UP . . . BUT 
YOU WILL FEEL 
BETTER AFTER! 

Top CASH 
For Your 
BOOKS From 
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Community Colleges To Get Five New Study Areas 




Continued From Page 1 

technicians in allied health pro- 
fessions in the future will re- 

I ceive their career preparation in 
community colleges,” said Mrs. 
Morgan. 

The community college is de- 
sirable for such since it offers 
courses which will transfer credit 
should the student desire to pur- 
sue his training at another col- 
lege or university. It is also able 
to offer a broader background 
in the sciences and humanities 
because of other curricula of- 
fered at the college. 

An analysis of the courses to 
be offered shows that two new 
faculty lines will be needed to 
institute the program— a basic 
science instructor and a techni- 



cal instructor with a broad back- 
ground in public and community 
health. Parttime instruction will 
be provided by personnel in the 
Regional Mental Health Office 
and the pathologist at the City 
Hospital. 

Students, when assigned to 
local health facilities, will be 
supervised by college faculty 
members. The basic science in- 
structor will assist in other bio- 
logical science courses offered by 
the community college and in 
this way offset the increased de- 
mand in other courses by stu- 
dents enrolled in these curricula. 

Other associate degree pro- 



grams approved at the Rough 
Riser meeting include one in 
communications technology and 
one in broadcast technology. 

Professional persons in mass 
communications have expressed 
a need for graduates of two- 
year programs who would be 
prepared for employment on 
daily and weekly newspapers, 
on radio and television, and on 
house organs, all at the tech- 
nical level. 

The program will be available 
at Ashland, Northern, and Som- 
erset Community' Colleges in the 
fall. 

The Council, which consists 



of one elected member from each 
community college and ap- 
pointed members so that each 
major area of instruction is re- 
presented, also authorized im- 
plementation of a two-year pro- 
gram in junior management tech- 
nology and recreation manage- 
ment technology. 

The junior management tech- 
nology curriculum which pro- 
vides one year of general edu- 
cation courses, together with 
technical courses in accounting, 
typewriting, records manage- 
ment, office appliances, business 
law, and data processing, will 
prepare the graduate for a mid- 



management |M>sitiun m business 
or industry. 

The recreation management 
technology curriculum prepares 
the student for positions in state 
and national parks and other 
recreation areas, in playground 
supervision, and resort manage- 
ment. 

Campled with a year of other 
general education courses arc 
those in nutrition, swimming, 
life saving, camp leadership, geo- 
logy, botany and dendrology, 
effective supervision, and num- 
erous physical education and re- 
creation activity courses. 



Bulletin Board 



Instructions concerning the 
details and tickets for Commence- 
ment will be available to grad- 
uates at the Helen King Alumni 
House through F rid ay from 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 4:30 
p.m. 

© © © 

Graduating seniors who are 
graduating With High Distinc- 
tion, With Distinction, or with 
Commencement Honors are au- 
thorized to wear the white cord 
of distinction on the left shoulder. 

Graduating seniors in the Uni- 
versity Honors Program are au- 
thorized to wear the blue and 
white cord of distinction on their 
left shoulder signifying that they 
are in the Honors Program. 

Tliese cords may be obtained 
at the University Book Store. 

0 0 O 

Dr. James Engel will speak 
before the Christian Faculty Fel- 
lowship breakfast, 7 to 7:55 a.m. 
Friday in Room 2 at the Medical 
Center Cafeteria. He will also 
speak to the general faculty at 
a luncheon meeting of the Uni- 
versity Club, Room 363-365. For 
both times, interested persons 
should carry their food trays to 

the respective rooms. 

© • © 

Students interested in fall sor- 
ority rush may register in Room 
203, Administration Building un- 
til May 5. Students having a 
2.0 overall and a 2.0 last semes- 
ter are eligible. 

0 • » 

Cirele K will have its last 
meeting of the year at 7 p.m. 
Tuesday in Room 111 at the Stu- 
dent Center. 

© © © 

The final oral examination of 
Nan K. Ward, candidate for the 
Doctor of Education degree, will 
be held at 3 p.m. Tuesday in 

Room 131, Dickey Hall. 

0 0 0 

The final oral examination of 
CovindJ. Khudanpur, candidate 
for the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree, will be held at 9 a.m. Thurs- 
day in Room N-120 of the Agri- 
cultural Science Center. 

0 0 0 

The final oral examination of 
Joseph E. Willett, candidate for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree, 
will be held at 3:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day, in Room 210, Kastle Hall. 

0 0 0 

The final oral examination ol 
Charles H. Daughaday, candi- 
date for the Doctor ol Philoso- 
phy degree, will be held at 9 a.m. 
Tuesday in the Commerce Build- 
ing, Room 206. 

0 0 0 

The final oral examination of 
Ronald M. Enroth, candidate tor 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree, 
will be held at H:30 a.m. Wed- 
nesday in Room MN 655 of the 

Medical Outer. 

0 0 0 

The final oral examination of 
Elwin Swinerton, candidate for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree, 
will Ik- held at 9 a. ill. Wednes- 
day in Room 121 ol Kastle Hall. 



A Perfect Car 



. . for a student- with a tight budget! 

Chrysler s least expensive at $| 732’^ 



GRADUATES 

If you are graduating this spring and pur- 
chase any new car from MARTIN'S before 
the end of May, fill this blank out and 
bring it in for a 

FREE RADIO 



to fit your car! 



I NAME 

a 

I ADDRESS 



J Major expected Degree 

i 

J Kxdlu> are *For AM-FM and SW 

a worth up to Kadlo In Jaguar) 



AND HERE'S PART OF WHAT YOU GET: 

© Up to 40 mpg. 

• Will cruise safely and comfortably at 80 mph. 

© Seat belts, back-up lights, emergency flashers and 
many others all standard. 

plus 5 year/50,000 mile warranty 

GIVE ONE A TEST DRIVE TODAY! 

Financing available for students. 



Kadlo In Jaguar! 



SI MCA 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



Martin's Main Auto 

1111 NEW CIRCLE ROAD (East) 

Alpine, Tiger — SALES & SERVICE — Jaguar, Simca 
Across from Family Drive-In Phone 254-3150 
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l K's Quiz Howl Players 
Prep Willi Hellarmine 

By SUZI SOMES 

A meeting of the minds took place Saturday afternoon when 
the award winning Hellarmine College Bowl team vied against 

Kentucky. ... The afternoon was as hum- 

Two matches were played ah „ „ interesting. One 

though only one was orig.nally rf , h , Bellermine team had a 
scheduled. In the first match fau „ which dMn ' t cu , 

the Kentucky team scored an easy 

victory over Bellarmine 405-180 ° -. Wtn warfare 

Kentucky s team got off to a a , BH|ann ine •• Dl jj, 
quick start hy answering a toss , ^ , h , bu „„ , hlck 

up and a bonus question^ for a thtr( , , ime 

Bellarmine came back quick- Th<> Be | larmine , eanl ,, com . 
ly by answering What is the „ f fouI s , ud , nt ,. Dmi2 

shortest verse in the Bible:* Brown, junior; Mike Moran, |un- 
Dr. Robert Thorp, who is the for; Tom Hale, senior; and Frank 
UK team sponsor and the mod- Morahan, sophomore, 
erator joked that it was nice After Kentucky's win in the 
to have a Bible scholar from first game, both teams decided 
Bellarmine. they wanted a rematfh. 

Doug Brown, from Hellar- 
PT Q TIPI || Bl | mine, said they had expected 
m to get beaten. “We haven't prac- 

B 3 Wf TO Y Bllfl lVT ticed since the first week in March 

NOW SHOWING! when we were actually playing." 

- * In the second round, Fred 

Christensen and Charles Nichols 
gave up their seats to Steve Fruth 
and Bill Morrell, the two al- 
ternatcs. 

During this rematch, Bellar- 
. mine came to a quick lead which 

was 

ever they did win the round by 

| fH.MEP IN PANAVISlOTf* . TECHNICOLOR* | ten po ints 250-240. 



World Leaders Gathering 
In Honor Of Adenauer 



NOW SHOWING! 



F II. MED IN PANAVISION* . TECHNICOLOR* 



COLLEGE STUDENTS 
For 

SUMMER EMPLOYMENT ONLY 

Need college students to work 14 weeks during Summer. — Students con 
begin work anytime after completing finals. 

Students last summer overoged . . . 



$160 per week 



Also compete for 



15 — $1 ,000 Scholarships 

For information and personal interview — Call 583-8111, Louisville, Ky. 
522-6482, Knoxville, Tenn. 255-2291, Nashville, Tenn. 



$*1 New York Timex Newx Service 

BONN — leaders of the non- 
communist world, including 
President Johnson, began assem- 
bling here Sunday to pay tribute 
to the late Konrad Adenauer. 

The funeral on Tuesday of 
the former West German chan- 
cellor, who died April 19, is 
shaping up as a symbolic dem- 
onstration of the Western unity 
that he strove for through much 
of his political life. 

On hand will be two heads 
of state, President De Gaulle 
and President Johnson, 11 heads 
of government, including Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson of Bri- 
tain, Premier Aldo Moro of Italy, 
and Chancellor Josef Klaus of 
Austria, as well as 17 foreign 
ministers. 

As if to underline the con- 
tinuing division of Europe, the 
chiefs of Communist Parties from 
six East European countries were 
gathering today 350 miles east of 
Bonn in Karlovy Vary , Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Under the leadership of the 
Soviet Party Chief, Leonid Brezh- 
nev, they and other European 
communists are to begin a four- 
day conference on European se- 
curity today. 

Sunday evening it appeared 
that of the communist govern- 
ments only the Soviet Union 
would send an official representa- 
tive to the Adenauer state fun- 
eral. He is Semyon Zarapkin, the 
Soviet ambassador to the Federal 
Republic. 

Among the first of the official 
mourners to arrive was Dr. 
Nahum Goldman, president of 
the Jewish World Congress. His 
presence was an acknowledge- 
ment of Dr. Adenauer s great 
efforts to make restitution on be- 
half of the German people to the 
Jewish victims of Nazism. 



Dr. Goldman went to the head 
of a quarter-mile, four-deep line 
of mourners to lay a wreath of 
white lilies and red carnations 
at the foot of Adenauer s cata- 
falque, which stood in the cabi- 
net room of the Federal Chan- 
cellor’s office of Schaumburg P al- 
ace. 

People arrived there from all 
over West Germany , during the 
night and all day today to pay 
their respects to the 91-year-old 
former chancellor, who had led 
West Germany from 1949 to 1963. 

More than 200,000 had passed 
by the flag-draped coffin by even- 
ing. They stood with umbrellas 
protecting them from cold April 
showers, waiting up to three 



hours to reach the catafalque. 

"Even the heavens weep for 
our Adenauer," said an old man 
in black. 

Sunday the coffin was moved 
to a Federal border guard ve- 
hicle for transport to the an- 
cient Gothic Cathedral of Co- 
logne, 18 miles to the north. 

There it will remain on view 
until the funeral ceremonies be- 
gin Tuesday. Adenauer was Lord 
Mayor of Cologne from 1919 to 
1933 and again, briefly, in 1945. 

Massive security precautions 
were being enforcer! to protect 
the visiting statesmen. Virtual- 
ly the whole 10,000 man police 
force of the state of North-Rhine- 
Westphalia was mobilized. 



- CLASSIFIED - 



WIN with WARD 

Estimate Henry Wards margin of victory in the May Primary and 

Win a $25 Savings Bond 



Classified advertisements, S cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy Is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
licaUon. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 



FOR SALK 

FOR SALE— 1966 305cc Honda Super 
Hawk; Blue; low mileage; immacu- 
late condition. Must sell, 277-0829 
after 6:30 p.m. 19A5t 

FOR SALE — ’65 red MK-3000 Austin 
Healey roadster. Excellent condition. 
Day 255-7973; Nite 299-9176. —Jim 
Powell. 20A7t 

A STEAL— 1966 Harmony 12-string. 
$85 or best offer. Also new pickup 
$20. 233-5000. ext. 5762. —Michael 

Hall. 21 ASt 

FOR SALE— ’55 Chevy, real sharp. 
Driven by 103 year-old great grand- 
mother. Call ext. 4892. 24A3t 

FOR SALE— Honda Sport 50. 1966. 

Phone 277-7102 or 277-7103 after 
7:30 p.m. 24Alt 



TYPING expertly and promptly done 
in my home. Experience legal, tech- 
nical. academic. Phone 266-8105. UA14 



WANTED — Bus drivers. Must have 
valid Ky. driver’s license. Must be 
over 21, have mornings or after- 
noons free. Apply Wallace's Book 
Store. 7Ftf 

WALLACE’S BOOK STORE needs 
your used textbooks. Bring them In 
anytime. We pay top prices. We buy 
all used textbooks. 9Ftf 



KENTUCKY 



m ir'i n ii'n ■ iiiM r p ~i 'll $1 



NOW SHOWING! 



Mail To: 

HENRY WARD HEADQUARTERS 
Sheraton Hotel Louisville, Ky. 



Sponsored by 
l f K Students for Ward 



Charles Keasor. Chairman 
Winston Miller, Vice-Chairman 



HOME ADDRESS 



Estimated margin of victory 



From Sweden... 

A totally new concept in 
artistic motion pictures 
for adults! 
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RECOMMENDED FOR MATURE ADULTS! 



FOR RENT 

THE ALPHA TAU OMEGA fraternity 
will provide a room and two meals 
per day, five days per week for the 
Summer Term for $180. Males only. 
Call 3710 or 252-9030 after 6. Dorms 
will not provide meals for the sum- 
mer. Good food, color TV. 20A5t 

OPENINGS now for summer apart- 
ments. New roomy efficiency apart- 
ments, furnished; only 2 blocks from 
campus. Limited number available. 
422 Aylesford Place, Roman Manor. 

HAtf 

AVAILABLE immediately, air-condi- 
tioned efficiency apartment, attrac- 
tively furnished. Walk to UK. 317 
Transylvania. 277-0488. lOAtf 

FOR RENT — Roomy efficiency apart- 
ments. completely furnished, wall to 
wall carpeting, available June 1. 318 
Transylvania Park. Phone 254-5452. 

10A15t 

EFFICIENCY apartment to share with 
male graduate student or upper class- 
man for summer. Air-conditioning,, 
pool. Wall to wall carpet. Contact 
Alex Weinstein. Psychology Dept, or 
call 269-1858. 12Atf 

FOR RENT — Furnished apartments 
near campus; various sizes, prices, 
cool and comfortable. Apply 260 South 
Limestone St. cor. Warren Court. 

19ASt 

PANELED efficiency dream apart- 
ment, furnished; Ashland Park; Hot- 
cold water furnished. $75. Call 252- 
8992. 20A7t 

LARGE single bedroom apartment, 
air-conditioned, fully furnished, 2Vk 
blocks from campus. Available May 
15-Aug. 20. Call 254-6577 after 6:00 
for information. 21A3t 

SUMMER SESSION — Air-conditioned 
apartments for two or three students 
available May. Walking distance to 
campus. Call 252-7776. A17, 19 24 26 



FOR RENT — Modern air-conditioned 
apartment with swimming pool. Call 
Mr. Fisher, 252-3665 or after 9:30 p.m. 
call 277-9103. 24Alt 



JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



SUMMER JOBS for Wildcats. $127 
per week salary to start. Choose 
your area to work. Complete train- 
ing. Trips to Hawaii and scholar- 
ships awarded. Call student director 
area code 513-421-5323, Cincinnati. 

19Atf 



HELP WANTED — Easy summer money 
part-time summer job. Free room 
plus $25 per week. Call 277-1232 any- 
time after 6 p.m. 24A3t 



AGAINST 
BAGGY PANTS 
AND BAGGY 
SHIRTS 
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/ he nation's largest group of apparel shops catering 
exclusively to college students. 



WBKY-FM 
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MONDAY EVENING 

6:00 — Evening Concert, Smetana: 
“The Moldau" 

7:00— About Science: “Mechanics 
of Chemical Reactions’’ 

7:30 — Theatre Koyale: "The In- 
spector General" 

8:00 — News 

8:05 — Viewpoint: Discussion 
9:00— Masterworks, Mahler: 

"Symphony No. 88 in E 
Major’ 

12:00— News; Sign Off 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
1:00— Sign On; Music 
1:5& -News 

2:00— Afternoon Concert, Corell: 
"Concerto No. 1 in B flat 
Major" 

5:00 — Do You Want to Know: 
John Meisburg 

5:30 — It Happened Today: News 

NICHOLS 

PHARMACY 

PHONE 252-2697 

FUi PROMPT DtLIVIRY 
S. LIME between Maxwell A High 



NOW SHOWING! 

6 Academy Awards 
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More Racial Tension 
Predicted For Summer 



More than a million dollar* 
has been committed to the t Di- 
versity through its Fellows pro- 
gram. Hampton (1. Adams, pres- 
ident of the Senior Associates, 
told a black-tie flintier meeting 
of the group at Spindletop Hall 
Thursday. 

The Fellows prftgram was es- 
tablished by the Development 
Council last year as a means of 
recognition of persons who make 
a gift or pledge of $10,000 to 
the University over a period of 
ten years, or who make a de- 
ferred gift of $15,000 or more 
in the form of a bequest, life 
insurance, trust, annuity', or life 
income contract. 

Senior Associates is an orga- 
nization of alumni who have been 
out of school 30 years or more. 

Mr. Adams said 26 men and 
women have been enrolled as 
Fellows, 19 of them UK alumni. 

The total commitment to date, 
he said, is $1,221,500. Fourofthe 
Fellows have listed deferred gift 
commitments at $15.000 each, and 
and have assured the University 
that provisions they are making 
will be considerably more. 
Many of those at the $10,000 level 
have indicated plans to contri- 
bute even more than that 
amount, he added. 



Nfw Vork Tim** New* Servle* 

NEW YORK — A local civil rights leader warned Sunday that 
there seems to be a real plan underfoot ’ to cause facial violence 
in New York City this summer. 

Eugene Callender, executive youngsters employed this sum- 
director of the New York Urban mer, the Powell situation, the 
league, said that while he did Vietnam war.’’ 
not want to be an alarmist, there He said that "we might get 
were ominous signs. difficulty in the Morrisania sec- 

"There are some small groups, tion of the Bronx before we would 
small cells of groups that are get difficulty in Harlem or Bed- 
talking about the possibility of ford - Stuyvesant.” He also 
violence,” he said. pointed out that there was lit- 

Mr. Callender predicted there tie poverty money available in 
would be a chain reaction if South Jamaica and that "these 
disturbances erupted. people are exhibiting a great 

If you get a breakout in deal of unrest.” 

Los Angeles, Cleveland or St. Referring to what he called 
Louis or Baltimore,” he said, the leaders of "restless groups 
‘you would get trouple in New in the ghettos,” he said: 

York City, Chicago, Philadel- “They emphasize the mis- 
phia. Nashville, Atlanta." treatment, the humiliation, the 

Mr. Callender said he knew debasement, the dehumanization 
that many of the extremist groups of black people by the so-called 
in New York had links with white power structure and there’s 
groups in other communities. enough truth in what they’re say- 
Speaking on a Columbia ing to give it meaning. 
Broadcasting System radio pro- While Mr. Callender was giv- 
gram, Mr. Callender said that ing his warning. Rep. Emanuel 
police and community leaders Celler (D.-N.Y.), appearing on 
were aware of the situation. He CBS television, predicted that no 
called for immediate federal civil rights legislation would he 
hinds, mostly for jobs, as a pre- passed by Congress this year, 
ventive measure. Rep. Celler said that "the Mc- 

The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther Kissicks and the Stokely Carmi- 
King and Sen. Robert F. Ken- chaels and some of the recent 
nedy (D.-N.Y.) also have warned statements of Dr. Martin Luther 
recently that there was a like- rights movement." He said Dr. 
lihood of racial violence this King have injured severely the 
summer. civil rights movement.” He said 

Mr. Callender said that"here Dr. King had linked the Vietnam 
in New York City we have a "fatal.” 

lot of complicating forces: the Mr. Celler criticized Carmieh- 
lack ot available funds to keep ad for saying that “ as l on g as 

hpnuuifitrutimK black people feel they arevictims 
1 1C IIIO IlM I aim lib of white people they will have 

O* /"'• violence” and “if we don’t get 

May Hit Uty, justice, we re going to tear the 

^ , . o country apart.” 

hocioloirisi hays ■ . 



.V»ir Par Journal Editors 7 old 

The new hoard members of the Kentucky Law Journal were named 
last weekend. Included are, from the left, Steven L. Breshear, 
Dawson Spring; Thomas Hindes, Chester, West Va., the new 
editor-in-chief; Timothy Cone, Lexington; Joe Campbell, Bowling 
Green; Charles Simons, Flemingsburg; and David Emerson, Lex- 
ington. 



hear Oj Publishing Pressure 
Cited Bv Would-Be Teachers 



The Collegiate Press Service 

WASHINGTON — A fear of being “pressured to publish” is the 
major dissatisfaction expressed by would-be college teachers, ac- 
cording to a study of 100 Danforth fellowship recipients released 
recently by the U.S. Office of Education 

The students involved in the 
study said that they had an ex- 
pectation of being forced to take 
part in "publication for its own 
sake . . . before they have some- 
thing to say.” 

Students who participated in 
the study expected to get the 
greatest satisfaction from "work, 
association, and friendship with 
college age students," and the 
intellectual challenge of the aca- 
demic community. 

The most common reason 
given for w anting a college teach- 
ing career was: “I felt that I 
could make the greatest contri- 
bution to society in this area.” 

About a fifth of the Danforth 
Fellows wanted to be college 
teachers before entering college, 
and more then two-fifths had 
made such a decision by their 
junior year. Virtually all had 



Upper Class 

Students 
will have 
preference 
for 

New Complex 

Housing applications for next 
fall are now available in the 
University Housing Office. . . . 

Both upper class men and 
women will receive first pref- 
erence for assignment to the 
new complex. 



Continued From Page 1 

Another panelist, UK law 
Prof. Alvin Goldman, said it 
ought to be remembered that out- 
siders have constitutional rights. 
He also noted that bringing in 
outsiders for their experience and 
expertise in discrimination mat- 
ters is no worse than bringing in 
outsiders to bolster the Univer- 
sity, industry or business. “It’s 
the American way,” he said. 

James O’Rourke, board chair- 
man of the Lexington National 
Conference of Christians and 
Jews branch, said demonstrations 
seem the only way to get Lex- 
ington whites to cooperate. “For 
two years they talked about open- 
ing up the ‘theaters, but until 
we had a march,” nothing was 
done. 

White people in the housing 
business power structure here, 
said Dr. Scott, “have made this 
an issue of power. ”1 was flatly 
told by one group that it would 
not move unless forced.” 



Do 

not 

bribe 

girls 

with 

candy 



Unless of course it’s a box of Hollingsworth’s candies. Any 
other gift would be an insult to her ego . . . and to yours. 



Two contract options available: 

1. The room, breakfast and dinner 
$735.00 per academic year. 

2. Room and three meals — 
$850.00 per academic year. 



Almost Engaged? 



She'll love this 

Pre-engagement Diamond Ring . . . 

II you arm not quit* r*ady to b* 
engaged — this is th* ported ring 
to toll her she "belongs" ... 

14k. gold setting. /> r QQ 

Budget Terms 



Apply now to receive assign 
ment of your choice. 

University Housing Office 
Room 120 Student Center 



Under 21? Your Account is Invited 



Open — Monday through Friday 
8 a m. -12 Noon; 1 p. m.-5 p.m. 



Lexington — Downtown, Main & Lima; Eostland Strapping 
Flaia. Alto Wine better and Frankfort. 
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Haynie in The Courier-Journal 



Letters To The Editor: 

A Vote For Brei Uinridge 



Forbidding 

University students, as a special 
interest group, should carefully di- 
gest the platforms of the guber- 
natorial candidates running in the 
May primary. The issue of whether 
a student should or should not, 
in the candidate’s opinion, be a 
voting member of the Board of 
Trustees, is important, for example. 

Another issue w hich directly in- 
volves students is that of the ad- 
visability of a speaker ban on state 
university campuses. One candi- 
date, Lt. Gov. Harry Lee Water- 
field, last week said he would, 
if elected, push for a law forbidding 
speakers of Communist persuasion 
to speak on Commonwealth cam- 
puses. 

“If the University authorities 
don’t want to face up to the prob- 
lem of radicalism,’’ Mr. Waterfield 
said, “I would favor a state law 
to prevent Kentucky university sys- 
tems from becoming shambles of 
the California system . . . 

“I strongly favor a law banning 
speakers of Communist persuasion 
from state universities and colleges 
or anywhere else in Kentucky, and 
wish that it could be accomplished 
in America and the free world and 
in Vietnam ...” 

Several of the other guberna- 
torial candidates have hinted that 
they have feelings similar to those 
of Mr. Waterfield. We believe, how- 
ever, that a speaker ban law is not 
in the best interests of the Uni- 
versity community. A university 
should provide a free exchange of 
ideas and ideologies. In textbooks 
we study the political philosophies 
of past and present governments. 
It seems ridiculous not to let pro- 
ponents of these ideas speak in 
person or perhaps debate with those 
of different viewpoints. 

The University of Redlands, 
Redlands, Calif., recently was a 
good example of how a speaker ban 
can clog the free exchange of ideas. 
Twenty-three students were dis- 
missed until May 16 because they 
violated the speaker ban, set by 
the Redlands Board of Trustees, 
which states “It is not in the best 
interests of the university and of 
the country to give Communists 
a forum in which to speak.’’ 

The suspended students had 
formed the “student Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee for an Open Speaker Policy” 
to sponsor a debate on the Viet- 
nam war between Redlands honor 
student David Kramer and Berke- 
ley activist Bettina Aptheker, a 
member of the Communist party. 

Among the Redlands students 

suspended were the editor of the 
student newspaper, the president 
and vice president of the student 
body, the president of the inter- 
fraternity council and the captain 
of the track team. 




Another example occurred at the 
University of North Carolina where 
Herbert Aptheker, Director of the 
Institute of Marxist Studies, and 
Frank Wilkinson, head of a com- 
mittee seeking abolition of the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, were to speak by invi- 
tation of the students. The speeches 
were scheduled for Feb. 6, 1966, 
but the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees met with the 
Governor of North Carolina and vo- 
ted, 8-3, to prohibit Aptheker and 
Wilkinson from speaking on cam- 
pus. 

The next month a suit was 
filed by 14 plaintiffs in the United 
States District Court in Greensboro 
seeking to stop the University from 
enforcing the speaker ban in the 
future. The conclusion of the court 
was “The Speaker Ban Law, even 
in its amended form, constitutes a 
serious threat to the academic in- 
tegrity of both the state- supported 
and privately- supported colleges 
and universities in North Carolina. 
In particular, the law is unwise 
for the following reasons: 

“First, although it does not 
necessarily prohibit speakers, the 
amendment transfers to the trus- 
tees of the institution involved the 
responsibility for implementing and 
enforcing the restrictions imposed 
in the original act. 

“Second, the amended law con- 
stitutes unwarranted legislative 
dictation of academic policy . . . 

“Third, these regulations, which 
spell out the policies . . . place 
severe restrictions on speakers as 
well as the students and faculty 
members who might invite them, 
and thus constitute a serious lim- 
itation of academic freedom. 

“Fourth, the . . . law (damages) 
the academic reputation ... by 
suggesting (universities) are no 
longer centers for free inquiry, open 
discussion and the honest search for 
truth. 

“Fifth, an atmosphere of anti- 
intellectualism has been fostered 
which affects the privately as well 
as the state supported schools . . . 
An atmosphere favorable to real 
freedom of discussion and inquiry 
cannot be maintained in North 
Garolina while the Speaker Ban 
Law stands.” 

We find ourselves in complete 
agreement with the findings of the 
court. College students are not so 
naive as to be brainwashed by Com- 
munist speakers. Radicals of both 
the left and right should be able 
to have their say in keeping with 
the true American tradition of free 
speech. To prohibit a person who 
disagrees with the American phil- 
osophy to s|)eak is to contradict the 
basic tenets of that philosophy. 



To the Editor of The Kernel: 

The youth of Kentucky have 
an opportunity to express them- 
selves in the selection of the of- 
ficials that run our state govern- 
ment. This is a right and duty 
each Kentuckian should execute 
in both their party primaries and 
the general election. The decision 
for whom you vote should follow 
careful consideration of the can- 
didate, his record and his plat- 
form. 

I would like to present one 
candidate to the University com- 
munity. He is John B. Breckin- 
ridge, Democratic candidate for 
Attorney General subject to the 
May 23 Democratic primary. No 
candidate in the primary field can 
compare records of public service 
with Breckinridge. 

Breckinridge has served two 
terms in the Kentucky General 
Assembly— 1956 and 1958— and was 
elected to the post he seeks again— 
the Attorney Generalship — in 1960. 
As a young legislator he led a 
group of rebellious legislators who 
sought to liberalize education, wel- 
fare and public services. While 
he was Attorney General, he solved 
two vice cases which gained na- 
tional recognition for the young 
Attorney General. He ended prosti- 
tution, gambling and vice in New- 
port and broke the hold of Her- 
man McGuire on the Carter Coun- 
ty Board of Education. 

Youth, with the heart of Ken- 
tucky as your prime concern, vote 
with intelligence and consider each 
candidate carefully. After that con- 
sideration I have no doubt each 
one will vote for John B. Breckin- 
ridge. 

McKinley Morgan 
A&S Junior 



I- * i re! I»i;i-rd? 

“The South’s Outstanding Col- 
lege Daily” was at its best in the 
April 17 issue. The Kernel managed 
to save a half page for coverage 
of the LKD — the South’s biggest 
college weekend — while it donated 
eight pages to the plight of the 
Negro. 

It appears to me that The Ker- 
nel just might be discriminatory. 
It seems the SDS movements and 
the CCHR are The Kernel’s pet 
projects. In every' issue over half 
the stories are about some Negro 
riot or some anti- Vietnam riot or 
our own “Bitch Ins” or SDS 
speeches, while other events that 
happen right here on campus are 
passed over or given a minimum 
of coverage. Shouldn’t a school 
newspaper be representative of the 
whole student body and not just 
one or two factions? 

It is this pushing by The Ker- 
nel that has made this campus 
so apathetic. As in Louisville the 
constant hounding has imbittered 
people against the Negro (i.e., open 
housing). Perhaps if The Kernel 
would leave editorializing and bias 
on the editorial page and report 
about all campus events equally 
it would gain some support in its 
struggles. 

Wayne Daub 
A&S Freshman 

Kernels 

More than an end to war, we 
want an end to the beginnings of 
all wars. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

• • • 

1 he deliberate aim at Peace very 
easily passes into its bastard sub- 
stitute, Anaesthesia. 

Alfred North Whitehead 
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Ford Foundation Found Reforming Education Dilllrult 



By FRED M. HECHINCER 

© New York Time* New* Service 

NEW YORK -In 1951 a small 
group of educational reformers 
set out to battle the windmills 
of status quo. They were the 
staff of the Fund For The Ad- 
vancement of Education, a cre- 
ation of the Ford Foundation. 

They were convinced that 
American education was in so 
deep a rut that only unorthodox 
remedies could avert disaster. 

Today the foundation's trust- 
ees are considering the future 
of the fund. But since the once 
vigorous organization has been 
in the process of being phased 
out for several years, it is easy 
to guess that the closing is, what- 
ever the action in today's meet- 
ing, a mere formality. 

If the Fund is to be dis- 
solved, this would merely fol- 
low the Ford Foundation’s pat- 
tern of establishing subsidiary 
units for specific purposes for 
an indefinite period. It is be- 
lieved that the trustees may feel 
the hind has accomplished its 
purpose of giving American edu- 
cation a needed impetus. Earlier, 
the Fund For The Republic and 
the Fund For Adult Education 
had been phased out. 

The Fund — with its successes 
and failures — constitutes one of 
the most telling chapters of mod- 
ern American education history. 
The men associated with its ear- 
ly actions were Clarence H. 
Faust, Alvin C. Enrich, Lester 
W. Nelson, Philip H. Coombs, 
Paul Woodring, the late John 
K. Weiss, John Scanlon, Sidney 
G. Tickton, and O. Meredith 
Wilson. 

The list reads like a directory 
of innovators of a time when, 
six years before Sputnik’s jolt, 
American education was smug 
and self-satisfied. (Only the com- 
petition across the foundation 
street, the Carnegie Corporation 
under John W. Gardner’s leader- 
ship, was equally intent on wak- 
ing the sleeping giant). 



In the intervening years, the 
Fund has s|M*nt $65 million to 
“advance” education. There is 
little point in trying to list all the 
reform attempts, big and small. 
But there are lessons to be learned 
from certain categories of a|>- 
proaclies — and what hap|)cned 
to them. 

In the earliest stage, the ma- 
jor argument of the Fund was 
that, since there would never 
be enough great teachers to staff 
the world’s most ambitious mass- 
education enterprise the problem 
was bow to deploy the available 
force to the liest advantage and 
how to give it maximum sii|>- 
port, both through non-profes- 
sional auxiliaries and through 
modern technology. 

Out of such thinking came 
the use of teacher aides— para- 
educational assistants who 
would become the schools’ equiv- 
alent of the nurses aides and 
orderlies. 

Housewives were proud to 
correct English compositions and 
to confer with students. 

Instead of using teachers sing- 
ly, as lords — and sometimes 
drones — of their castles, the Fund 
created teams— groups of teach- 
ers, led by an outstanding prac- 
titioner and including ordinary 
teachers, aides and interns. (The 
popularization of the internship 
idea— similar to medical train- 
ing— was part of Fund philoso- 
phy, too). 

Since many educators had 
turned their backs on television 
from the start, the fund felt that 
the only hope of bringing the pic- 
ture tube into the classroom was 
in a demonstration program. It 
provided the money and machin- 
ery to create a closed-circuit tele- 
vision network for the schools 
of Hagerstown, Md., and sur- 
rounding Washington County. 

These were typical steps. All 
shared the experience that the 
educational establishment — the 
professional organizations as 
well as individual superinten- 



dents and teachers training e\- 
perts — offered little support. Vir- 
tually all these pioneering efforts 
were greeted with hostility or, 
at l)est, indifference. 

In the beginning, even with 
the lure of foundation dollars, 
most of the experiments could 
be introduced only in a few 
places where the fund had 
spotted forward-looking school 
personnel as allies. 

Battle Crock, Mich., Irecamc 
the teacher aide capital of the 
world. 

The superintendent, William 
Hrish, had seen what television 
bad done to catch his children’s 
attention and was ready to test 
whether the medium could not 
be more useful for teaching than 
for poor entertainment. 

The immediate reaction set 
off a flood of articles and tracts 
to denounce the innovations as 
destructive of the ‘‘teacher-stu- 
dent relationship.” 

The typical retort to innova- 
tion l)cgan with the contention 
that “research shows the old 
ways were better than the as 
yet unresearched new ap- 
proaches.” 

Eventually, opposition died 
down. The Establishment 
adopted some of the revolution- 
ary ways— never, however, in as 
massive a way as the pioneers 
had hoped. The innovations re- 
mained islands of progress. 

By the late 1950’s the steam 
had gone out of the Fund itself. 
The parent Ford Foundation 
started to take back the reins as 
the original band of rebels drifted 
off into new activities or retire- 
ment. New crises moreover cal led 
for different action. The Fund 
understandably moved into aid 
programs for underprivileged Ne- 
gro students and institutions. 

With the spotlight on the ur- 
ban schools, the Fund initiated 
its Great Cities Project, but de- 
spite the need, the program never 
really got off the ground. 

It would be wrong to suggest 



Soapbox: Keep On Bombing 



By HERBERT D. RICE 

Physics Graduate Student 

Ever since we started bomb- 
ing military targets in North Viet- 
nam there has been a good deal 
of controversy as to whether we 
should do it or not. Perhaps the 
reason that this controversy has 
existed is that both sides of the 
debate seem to ntiss the most 
important reason for bombing. 

The most imix)rtant reason 
for bombing North Vietnam is to 
prevent future w ars of the type we 
are now fighting. It must be 
demonstrated to the government 
of North Vietnam and to other 
aggressive nations that they can- 
not expect to escape punishment 
when they commit aggression of 
any form. 

Expansive nations are at- 
tracted to guerrilla war because 
in the past this type of war 
has brought very little danger 
to the aggressor. If they lost 
they didn’t even have to sur- 
render. The dictator could sim- 
ply withdraw his troops and w ait 
for another day to attack and 
kill. 

The bombing of North Viet- 
nam introduces an entirely new 
element into the theory of guerril- 
la war. No longercan an aggressor 
expect his crime to go un- 
punished. Henoefourth when the 
head of some government is plot- 
ting to increase his power through 
the use of guerrilla war he must 
consider the fact that liis victim 
may well strike back. This will 
not eliminate all future guerrilla 
wars but there are certain to Ik* 
instances when dictators will de- 
cide it is better not to attack than 
to face destruction of their mili- 
tary, industrial and commercial 
facilities. 

The old arguments for and 
against Ixnnbing of course still 



that the Fund For Tin- Advance- 
ment Of Education has Ixtii a 
failure. On the contrary, it of- 
fered. along with the Carnegie 
(Corporation’s Commission On 
Mathematics, its reform studies 
which Dr. James B. Conant de- 
veloped, and the science revi- 
sions by l)r. Jerrold Zachnrias, 
the most important infusion ol 
educational vitality of the post- 
World War II era. Even in its 
more theoretical reform efforts, 
such as those to persuade col- 




hold. Bombing does put a strain 
on the economy of the aggressor 
nation. It also makes the move- 
ment of troops and w’ar materials 
more difficult and increases the 
morale of the nation under at- 
tack. On the other hand it does 
tend to unite the population of 
the aggressor nation Ixdiiml their 
leaders. (In North Vietnam this is 
not much of a disadvantage be- 
cause it is unlikely that the people 
would Ik* able to successfully re- 
volt against the communists any- 
way.) 

Even with all of these points 
the basic reason lor bom!>ing is 
still the same. We learned with 
Fascist Hitler that to let aggres- 
sion lx* successful is to increase 



leges to p|. m for ten-year periods 
rather than yearly from hand-to- 
mouth. it introduced signitii ant 
change. And it shook up teach- 
er training. 

The Fund’s part as a gen- 
erator of ideas was a success. 

Otherwise, the lx*st toe\|x*ct 
of foundation action is that it 
will improve education, as the 
Fund For The Advancement ( >f 
Education has done, while fall- 
ing short of its goal of trans- 
forming it. 



the probability that it will happen 
again. Today we are faced with 
another form of Fascism called 
communism. But we have learned 
our lesson. Tliis time we will 
punish the aggressor when he 
tries to grab little things (i.e. 
South Vietnam) thus preventing 
him from gaining the power ami 
arrogance to cause big trouble 
(i.e. World War HI). 

The lx*st way to deliver tliis 
“punishment” to the aggressor s 
homeland with a minimum of 
risk is by Ixnnbing. Urns the 
bombing of North Vietnam must 
and will continue until their 
leaders are ready to leave their 
neighbors alone. 






On Campus MaxShulman 

(By the author of “Rally Round the Flag, Boys!", 
“Dobie Gillis” etc.) 



HOW TO GET A’S 
IN ALL YOUR FINAL EXAMS 

In today’s column, the last of the school year, I don’t 
intend to be funny. (I have achieved this objective many 
times throughout the year, but this time it’s on purpose.) 
The hour is wrong for levity. Final exams are looming. 

Have you got a chance? I say yes! I say America did 
not become the world’s foremost producer of stove bolts 
and cotter pins by running away from a fight! 

You will pass your finals! How? By studying. How? By 
learning mnemonics. 

Mnemonics, the science of memory aids, was, as we all 
know, invented by the great Greek philosopher Mnemon 
in 526 B.C. (This, incidentally, was only one of the inven- 
tions of this fertile Athenian. He also invented the house 
cat, the opposing thumb, and, most important, the stair- 
case. Before the staircase people were forced willy-nilly 
to live out their lives on the ground floor, and many grew 
cross as bears. Especially Demosthenes who was elected 
Consul of Athens six times but never served because he 
was unable to get up to the office of the Commissioner of 
Oaths on the third floor to be sworn in. But after Mnemon’s 
staircase, Demosthenes got to the third floor easy as pie 
—to Athens’ sorrow, as it turned out. Demosthenes, his 
temper shortened by years of confinement to the ground 
floor, soon embroiled his countrymen in a series of sense- 
less wars with the Medes, the Persians, and the Los 
Angeles Rams. This later became known as the Missouri 
Compromise.) 







m. D y 



But I digress. We were discussing mnemonics, which 
are nothing more than aids to memory — little jingles to 
help you remember names, dates, and places. For example: 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue 
In fourteen hundred ninety two. 

See how simple? Make up your own jingles. What, for 
instance, came after Columbus’s discovery of America? 
The Boston Tea Party, of course. Try this: 

Samuel Adams ftang the tea 
Into the briny Zuyder Zee. 

(NOTE : The Zuyder Zee was located in Boston Harbor 
until 1801 when Salmon P. Chase traded it to Holland for 
Alaska and two line backers.) 

But I digress. Let’s get back to mnemonics. Like this: 
In nineteen hundred sixty seven 
Personna Blades make shaving heaven. 

I mention Personna because the makers of Personna 
Super Stainless Steel Blades are the sponsors of this 
column. If I may get a little misty in this, the final column 
of the school year, may I say it's been a pleasure working 
for Personna? May I say further that it’s been an even 
greater pleasure working for you, the undergrads of 
America? You’ve been a most satisfactory audience, and 
I’m going to miss you this summer. In fact, I’d ask you 
all to come visit me except there is no access to my room. 
The makers of Personna, after 1 missed several deadlines, 
walled me in. I have no doors or windows— only a mail slot. 
I slip the columns out; they slip in Personnas and such 
food as can go through a mail slot. (For th** past six 
months I’ve been living on after dinner mints. ) 

I am only having my little joke. The makers of Personna 
have not walled me in, for they are good and true and 
gleaming and constant -as good and true and gleaming 
and constant as the blades they make— and 1 wish to state 
publicly that I will always hold them in the highest esteem, 
no matter how my suit for back wages comes out. 

And so, to close the year, I give you one last mnemonic : 
Study hard and pass with honors, 

And always shave with good Personnors! 

* * * © 1967, Mux Shull nun 

Personna anti Personna' s partner in luxury shaviny, 
IturmaShave , reyular or menthol , have enjoyed hriny- 
iny you another year of Max's uncensored and uninhib- 
ited column. We thank you for supportiny our products ; 

wish you luck in your exams and in all your other 
enterprises. 
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New Method Of Anaylsis In Use Here 



By GREG HUME 

A new analytical technique 
being used at the University may 
hold the answer to many of the 
problems which have hindered 
scientists in many of the major 
scientific fields. 

The process, known as neu- 
tron activation, has already pro- 
vided valuable data which has 
led to a somewhat different set 
of figures on the composition of 
the earth's crust. 

The technique is relatively 
simple. The sample material is 
irradiated with sub-atomic par- 
ticles called neutrons. When a 
neutron collides with the nucle- 
us of an atom in the sample, the 
radioactive nucleus of the same 
or of a different element is 
formed. This newly formed ra- 
dioactive element quickly decays, 
giving off a radiation character- 
istic of that certain element. 
Then, simply by observing the 
energy and intensity of these 
radiations, the elements present 
and their relative proportioas 
can be determined. 

One of the advantages of this 
procedure lies in the fact that it 
is non-destmctive. This means 
that sample materials which are 
too rare or expensive to be ana- 
lyzed by ordinary' chemical means 
can now be irradiated, the chem- 
ical content evaluated, and be 
returned intact. 

Another important advantage 
is the sensitivity with which trace 
elements in such samples can be 
measured. Using ordinary tech- 
niques, it is difficult to deter- 
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mine the relative amounts of 
these trace elements which occur 
in proportions of less than one 
part per million. However, with 
neutron activation, samples of 
rocks were recently found tocon- 
tain the element iridium at the 
level of approximately one part 
per trillion. 

The head of this program, Dr. 
William D. Ehmann, has been 
with it since its conception in 
1959. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has financed the research 
with approximately $150,000 in 
grants during this time. 

The focal point of Dr. 
Ehmann’s program at this time 
lies in the study of meteorites 
and other objects thought to be 



of extra-terrestial origin. By ana- 
lyzing their chemical content he 
hopes to obtain information on 
the way they were former! and 
their origin. 

Onetypf the most interesting 
aspects of this study concerns 
the work being done with tek- 
tites. These black glassy objects, 
found only in five or six places 
in the world, are a mystery to 
scientists who have studied the 
matter. Their shape indicates 
that they have passed through 
the earth s atmosphere while 
their chemical composition is 
very similar to that of the earth’s 
crust. 

The opinion held by Dr. 
Ehmann is that tektites were 



formed on the earth. This oc- 
curred when a large meteorite 
struck the earth. The sedimen- 
tary material was liquified by 
the impact and thrown at great 
velocity through the atmosphere. 

o On the other hand, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration theorizes that tek- 
tites were formed in the impact 
of very large meteorites on the 
moon. The impact liquified small 
fragments of the moon's surface 
and threw them into space. 

They were then attracted by 
the earth’s gravitation and wound 
up on the earth as tektites. 

The resolution of this contro- 
versy is expected when NASA 



brings back the first lunar sam- 
ples. If the composition of the 
samples is unlike that of the 
tektites. then Dr. Ehmann’s the- 
ory is strengthened while a sim- 
ilarity to the tektite structure 
would augment NASA’s hypoth- 
esis. 

Says Dr. Ehmann, “There is 
an indication that we will be 
given a contract by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for the analysis of lunar 
samples.” This seems only logi- 
cal since neutron activation tech- 
niques will leave intact these 
lunar samples, which, in terms 
of money spent to obtain them, 
will cost in the neighborhood of 
a thousand dollars an ounce. 



To Criticize ISation Is To Praise It 



By J. WILLIAM FULBRICHT 

”... it is often easier to fight 
for principles than to live up to 
them.” 

Adlai Steveason 

i To criticize one’s country is 
to do it a service and pay it a 
compliment. It is a service be- 
cause it may spur the country 
to do better than it is doing; 
it is a compliment because it 
evidences a belief that the coun- 
try can do better than it is do- 
ing. 

In a democracy dissent is an 
act of faith. Criticism may em- 
barrass the country’s leaders in 
the short run but strengthen their 
hand in the long run; it may 
destroy a consensus on policy 
while expressing a consensus of 
values. Criticism, in short, is more 
than a right; it is an act of pa- 
triotism, a higher form of patrio- 
tism, I believe, than the familiar 
rituals of national adulation. 



A KERNEL BOOK EXCERPT 

T he Arrogance Of Power 

By Sen. J. W. Fuibright 



We are an extraordinary na- 
tion, endowed with a rich and 
productive land, a humane and 
decent political tradition and a 
talented and energetic popula- 
tion. Surely a nation so favored 
is capable of extraordinary 
achievement, not only in the area 
of producing and enjoying great 
wealth, in which area our achie- 
vements have indeed been extra- 
ordinary, but also in the area of 
human and international re- 
lations, in which area, it seems 
to me, our achievements have 
fallen short of our capacity and 
promise. 

My question is whether Am- 
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erica can close the gap between 
her capacity and performance. 
My hope and my belief are that 
she can, that she has the human 
resources to conduct her affairs 
with a maturity which few if 
any great nations have ever achie- 
ved: to be confident but also 
tolerant, to be rich but also 
generous, to be willing to teach 
but also willing to learn, to be 
powerful but also wise. 

The discharge of the duty of 
dissent is handicapped in Am- 
erica by an unworthy tendency 
to fear serious criticism of our 
government. In the abstract we 
celebrate freedom of opinion as 
part of our patriotic liturgy; it is 
only when some Americans exer- 
cise it that other Americans are 
shocked. No one of course ever 
criticizes the right of dissent; 
it is always this particular in- 
stance of it or its exercise under 
these particular circumstances or 
at this particular time that throws 
people into a blue funk. 

Intolerance of dissent is a 
well-noted feature of the Amer- 
ican national character. Louis 
Hartz attributes it to the heri- 
tage of a society which was “born 
free,’’ a society which is un- 
nerved by serious criticism be- 
cause it has experienced so little 
of it. Alexis de Tocqueville took 
note of this tendency over a hun- 
dred years ago: “I know of no 
country in which there is so lit- 
tle independence of mind and real 
freedom of discussion as in Am- 
erica. Profound changes have 
occurred since “Democracy in 
America” first appeared and yet 
it may be asked whether recog- 
nition of the right of dissent has 
gained substantially in practice 
as well as in theory. The malady 
in Tocqueville’ s view was one 
of democracy itself: ”... The 
smallest reproach irritates its sen- 
sibility and the slightest joke that 
has any foundation in truth rend- 
ers it indignant; from the forms 
of its language up to the solid 
virtues of its character, every- 
thing must be made the subject 
of encomium. No writer, what- 
ever be his eminence, can escape 
paying tiis tribute of adulation 
to Iris fellow citizens. 

From small-town gatherings 
to fiigh- policy councils Ameri- 
cans are distressed when a writer 
or a politician or even a pri- 
vate citizen interrupts all this 
self-congratulation and expresses 
himself with simple, unadorned 
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candor. The problem is worsen- 
ing, among other reasons, because 
more and more of our citizens 
earn their livings by working 
for corporations and other large 
organizations, few of which are 
know n to encourage political and 
other forms of heterodoxy on the 
part of their employees. The re- 
sult is that more and more Am- 
ericans face the dilemma of how, 
if at all, an individual can 
safely exercise honest individual 
judgement, indeed, retain his ca- 
pacity for it, in an environment 
in which the surest route to ad- 
vancement is conformity with a 
barren and oppressive orthodoxy. 

The problem is acute in the 
federal bureaucracy, whose con- 
genital inhospitality to unortho- 
dox ideas, were its dimensions 
only known, would allay the an- 
xieties of the most agitated sup- 
erpatriot. This is unfortunate in- 
deed because the most valuable 
public servant, like the true pat- 
riot, is one who gives a higher 
loyalty to his country’s ideals 
than to its current policy and who 
therefore is willing to criticize 
as well as to comply. 

Some time ago I met an Am- 
erican poet, Ned O'Gorman, who 
had just returned from a visit 
to Latin America sponsored by 
the State Department. He said, 
and previously had written, that 
he had been instructed by Am- 
erican Embassy officials in the 
countries he visited that if he 
were questioned, by students and 
intellectuals with whom he was 
scheduled to meet, on such “dif- 
ficult” questions as the Domini- 
can Republic and Vietnam, he 
was to reply he was “unpre- 
pared.” 

At a meeting with some Bra- 
zilian students he finally rebelled, 
with the following result as he 
described it: ”... the ques- 
tions came, swirling, battering, 
bellowing from the classroom. 
Outside the traffic and the oily 
electric heat. But I loved it. I 
was hell bent for clarity. I knew 
they wanted straight answers and 
I gave them. I had been gorged 
to sickness with embassy prud- 
ence. The applause was long and 
loud. Tire embassy man was furi- 
ous. ‘You are taking money dis- 
honestly,’ he told me. ‘If the 
government pays you to do this 
tour you must defend it and not 
damn it.’ It did no good when I 
explained to him that if 1 didn’t 
do what I was doing, then I’d 
be taking the money dishon- 
estly . . . ’ 

It escapes me totally why Am- 
erican diplomats should not be 
proud to nave American poets and 
professors and politicians demon- 
strate their country’s political 
and intellectual health by expres- 
ing themselves with freedom and 
candor. As O’Gorman put it, "... 

1 spoke with equal force of the 
glory and the tragedy of Amer- 
ica. And that is what terrified 
the Americans.” 

(Excerpted by permusion o I Random 
fro,Tl the arrogance 

r t l K^°L WER ' by Senator J William 
ruibrlght. Copyright. l»6e. by J. Wil- 
liam Fuibright. i 
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Music: A Triumph Of Spirit 



Coming alter a lengthy in- 
termission, the fourth movement 
was not so successful. Both the 
orchestra and the I^cxington 
Singers (xrlormcd heroically , but 
a sense of strain was evident. 

In addition, the positioning 
of the orchestra in the middle 
of the hall, while allowing an 
immediacy and presence of sound 
heretofore absent in the Coli- 
seum, did sap the lower notes 
of power and vitality. And with- 
out a firm foundation the exulta- 
tion of Beethoven's setting of 
Schiller’s Ode will not arise. 



By W. H. McNEW 

As the early Christians 
brought their faith to the Roman 
Colosseum, so last Friday night 
the I^xington Philharmonic and 
the I>exington Singers brought 
Beethoven’s Ninth to Memorial 
Coliseum. Fortunately, tlien as 
before, spirit triumphed. 

The evening began inaus- 
piciously enough, with a spell 
of seemingly interminable huck- 
stering for next season's subscrip- 
tions. One might have wisher! 
the Philharmonic Directors suf- 
ficient confidence in their or- 
chestra that it be allowed its 
own selling on this occasion. 

The orchestra opened with 
Beetlmven’s Lcnore Overture No. 
3. Their performance, though 
being and sounding like a tuning 
session for the more substantial 
work to follow, was distinguished 
by trumpet calls delivered from 
above via the public address sys- 
tem. Hardly traditional proced- 
ure, but delightfully effective. 

The first two movements of 
the Ninth Symphony were ser- 
iously marred by the orchestra's 
difficulties with intonation and 
entrances and by Leo Scheer s 
leaden leadership. 

The third movement, the suc- 
cess of the evening, was another 
matter. Here the requirement for 
musicianship rather than virtuo- 
sity found neither Maestro Scheer 
nor the orchestra wanting. The 
confident lyricism of the strings 
caught up both the audience and 
the rest of the orchestra in one of 
those transcedent moments 
which transforms the stodgiest 
concert. 



o\erlou(le<l the sound amplifica- 
tion system. Aimo kiviniemi s 
tenor, though it lacked force and 
range, carried conviction. Smith 
Armstrong s baritone was excel- 
lent. 

In balance, it must lie said 
that the Ijexington Philharmonic 
and Singers have done cret lit ably 
a work w hich has fazed organiza- 
tions possessing many times their 
resources and maturity. Certainly 
they have indicated that it is 
high time the University and 
the city began planning a de- 
cent concert hall. 

If tliis has lx*en a season of 
It would be unfair to attempt growth for the Philharmonic s 
to judge the efforts of the female membership, it has l>een a sea- 
soloists, Sheila House and Phyl- son of promise tor the Philhar- 
lis Jen ness, since their voices monic itself. 



By OSSILYN ELLIS J 

Kernel Staff Writer I^H H 

The School of Home Econ- ^B 

omics Friday presented its 

"Showers of Spring Fashion" ^B ^B 

style show. IB 

Women in beginning and ad- ■■ S 

vanced classes modeled fashions 

made in the various clothing / B 

courses. flf B 

In the flat pattern division, H I 

styles were mainly simple and ■ * ■ 

practical for class and casual I k ■ 

wear. The popular new A-line 
shirt waist dress with a pleated 
bodice was the main style shown 

mm ^b 

Original designs and the modi- L^B 

fication of basic by B^H l^B 

men in the Draping and Cloth- 1 1 

ing Selection and Const ruction I * f^B 

classes highlighted the show 1 

The new spring fabrics of ray- 

on acetate blends and fine lin- |’|B^ 

nens accented the current fash- 
ions. Empire waist lines, inver- 

ted pleats, and tent dresses made BIB 

the scene for dress and evening m ~wi 

attire. W **»*'«■ 

The most interesting event of 

the show proved to be the or- Long formal gown designed by 
iginal designs by the women. An a home economics miq’or. It zips 
orange and yellow paisley print off to make a cocktail dress, 
coat with a plain A-line orange matching ensemble trend in cloth- 
shift, complemented with french j n g 

dart lines, exemplified the new The new military look w'as also 
magaBmmmammsm shown here in the form of a navy 

‘ blue Imps. u king dress high 

1 “IbjSNS' lighted \s it h hi ,iss sh. i i • i . - but 

to,1S 

'■ 5 J? \nothcr uiiiisii.il garment 

negligee Hie gown was of sheer 

material and tiny spaghetti straps 
/ - New tastes in silks were a 
9 r if j j noticeable attraction for all fash- 

W- J M ion minded coeds in the audience. 

Brightly flowered tent and 
I cocktail dresses were popular in 

canary yellow and hot pink 
flJB^P xf These loose sty les in both eas- 

. ■ ual and dress wear will prove 
(■£&-- |r%^B-a <,uite t0, nf 0, d a bl e for the warm 

summer weather just ahead. 



Post Office Asks Add 



Adrian Bradshaw, supervisor school terms,” Mr. Bradshaw 

of the Postal Services Depart- said. "In most cases the ad- 

ment, today requested that all dressee failed to notify anyone 

students at the University who of his new address and the mail 

will be leaving Lexington per- could not be forwarded.’ 

manentlyor until another school 

term, file a change of address Forms for notify ing corres- 

w'ith the appropriate residence pondents and publishers of a 

official or the University Post change of address are available 
Office before the leave. at residence halls and at any 

"We annually receive com- U.S. Post Office. Address changes 

plaints from both students and may be made by letter if regular 

their correspondents about mail forms are not available to the 

which is delayed or lost between student. 
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I’ve Got My Eye On The Mart 
in a 

VAN HEUSEN' 
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One look and wham! I knew he was for me. 
Lean and limber and all man in the terrific 
fit of his Van Heusen "417" Vanopress 
shirt. Made with the authentic button down 
collar, this shirt was permanently pressed 
the day it was made and will never need 
pressing again No more laundry bills! 

As for the great new Van Heusen fabrics, 
colors and patterns . . . they make him 
the guy to keep an eye on! 
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What Will Next Year Brin 



injury in the first half and did 
not see much action. 

The game was a punt swap 
pint* affair until the White’s 
Doyle King recovered a him hie on 
the Blue 20-yard line late in the 
third quarter. 

Beadles scored minutes later, 
then the two teams returned to 
punt swapping until Bair led 
the Whites to paydirt for their 
second score. 

Forston then put on an aerial 
display in guiding the Blues to 
their lone tally, completing six 
tosses in a row. 

Derek Potter and Doug Van 
Meter w ere named most improved 
offensive and defensive players, 
respectively, after the contest. 
Potter missed the annual scuffle 
because of a shoulder separation. 
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basketball s great mystery serial of 



Nineteen days from now' 
this year will come to an end- Allen County's Jim McDaniels says 
he’ll sign May 13. 

Two chapters in this campus- 
hopping talent opera have been 
staged at UK, the second taking 
place just last Saturday. 

“Mac” came to Lexington Sat- 
urday morning with UK junior 
Bill Turner and was joined here 
by John Wallace, a prominent 
Lexington building contractor. 

They visited the campus that 
morning and had lunch at the 
UK Student Center with Vice- 
President Robert Johnson, As- 
sistant coaches Joe Hall and 
Harry Lancaster, Ellis Bullock, 
and Dan Issel. 

All in all, it was a nice get 
together and everyone leit the 
place contented. 

Next stop w'as the Blue- 
White game at Stoll Field. 

"Mac” sat quietly in the 
bleachers, squinting from the 
bright sun and sipping on a 
coke. 

It was here he answered one 
very important question. 

Is it true Jim that you have 
been contacted by UCLA’s Lew 
Alcindor and advised by him not 
to attend UK? (The question was 
based upon a report by Don Pratt, 
a member of the Campus Chris- 
tian Fellowship, who also re- 
ports that UK has been ‘"black- 
listed” by the Student Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating Committee.) 

“No, that is not true,” Mc- 
Daniels said in his quiet tone 
of voice. 

His eyes didn’t even leave 
the action below. 

“I’ll sign where I please. The 
choice is mine.” 

“That was the first thing I 
asked him this morning,” Turner 
said in referring to the Alcindor 
report. 



Wildcats Top 
Vandy Twice 
At Home 



FOR PIZZA COOKS — COOKS — GENERAL 
KITCHEN HELP — WAITRESSES — 
WAITERS — DELIVERY MEN — 

AND MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 



By CHUCK DZIEDZIC 

All season the Kentucky base- 
ball team has been up and down. 
Lately they’ve been more down 
than up. 

But the dam broke Saturday 
at the Sports Outer diamond 
and a season’s frustration cas- 
caded onto the unsuspecting 
Vanderbilt Comm<xlores. 

Kentucky’s Larry Sheanshang 
baffled the Commodores for nine 
innings allowing five hits and 
striking out 15 for a 3-0 shut 
out in the first game of the week- 
end doubleheader. 

The second game made the 
weekend perfect with the Wild- 
cats shelling Vanderbilt pitching 
for 11 hits and as many runs. 

Trailing 3-1 in the fourth 
inning the Wildcats exploded for 
live runs to put an end to the 
Commodores’ hopes. 

Kentucky added three runs in 
the fifth andclosedout the game’s 
scoring with two more in the 



For Mario's Italian Restaurants 
to be opened soon under original Mario's 
of Louisville management. 



Come in personally for interview on . . . 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, April 27, 28, 29 
347 So. Limestone Street 
Between hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. 



For those living in the greater Louisville area 
interested in full time employment during the 
summer vacation the Richards Co. will have 
openings for at least 20 neat appearing, hard 
working young men. 

Scholarships up to $3,000 for those who 
can meet minimum qualifications. 

For interview call Mr. Jones, 584-7170. 



‘Jimmy Mac, . . . W hen Arc You 
Coming Back?" 

campus with his hosts and wound 
up the evening at a picnic. 

Coaches Hall and Lancaster 
were with the high school All- 
America constantly. 

Where was head coach Adolph 
Rupp? 

“He was speaking at a clinic 
in Chicago Saturday,” Hall said. 

Sunday afternoon, however, 
Rupp returned and McDaniels 
spent an hour in the Baron's 
home. 

“They had a real nice talk,’ 
Hall related afterwards. “1 think 
he likes it up here tremendously.” 

May 13th will tell exactly how 
much. 



Mike Sills, who relieved Bill 
W’right in the first inning, was 
given the win boosting the Wild- 
cat’s record to 11-15. 

Kentucky will visit Eastern 
Kentucky on Tuesday. 



Headquarters for Auto Insurance for Students 

^ MONTHLY FINANCING AVAILABLE 

/HgfjV CARPENTER - WARREN 

INSURANCE AGENCY 

VliX, 137 N. Upper Phone 252-6691 
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EUCLID AT WOODLAND 
ROSE AT EUCLID 
LIMESTONE AT ROSE 



Your entire wardrobe expertly cleaned and 
mothproofed when received, stored and then 
steamed and freshly pressed next fall when 
you call for it. 

You will receive an itemized statement listing all your garments. 

You pay nothing until fall, then you pay only 

the regular cleaning prices. 

YOUR CLOTHES ARE ALWAYS INSURED 
AT TAYLOR'S ONE-HOUR CLEANERS 



tiro. Warner A. tiroughman 
tiro. Wallace Hampton 
tiro. Phillip M. Helfenberger 
tiro. James H. Philpot 
tiro. Clarence E. Purcell 
tiro. Earnest O. Robbins II 
tiro. John M. Thomas III 
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Five Get 

Alumni 

Awards 

Continued From Pago 1 
chairman of ihc Department of 
Hygiene and Public Health and 
assistant dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, and Dr. James 
P. Noffsinger, associate professor 
of architecture. They were chosen 
by student groups. 

Dr. Langlois was cited for his 
work on Andre Malraux, des- 
cribed as “the great French man 
of letters and politics.” He pub- 
lished a major article last year 
in a professional journal dealing 
with Malraux's early life, and last 
summer his book “Andre Mal- 
raux: The Indochina Adventure,” 
was published in New York. Dr. 
Langlois also has published 
about 40 other articles and re- 
views. 

Dr. Little was cited for de- 
veloping new' approaches and 
new techniques in niminant 
nutritional research, with special 
emphasis on the metabolism of 
nitrogenous components of the 
diet — endeavors which have at- 
tracted international attention to 
his work. 

Dr. Sands was recognized for 
his work “in structural deter- 
minations of chemical signifi- 
cance,” especially of elementary 
boron, silicon, and beryllium 
borides. 

Dr. Pisacano was cited “for 
his dedication to the art of teach- 
ing, for his distinguished achieve- 
ments as a teacher, and for the 
splendid influence he has exerted 
among students.” 

He was elected "Most Popu- 
lar Professor” by UK students in 
1965. Student leaders, in choosing 
him for the alumni aw ard, noted 
“his rare ability to transmit en- 
thusiasm— and with it know- 
ledge— to students,” and his 
demanding standards of perfor- 
mance for students, and his sym- 
pathy w ith their problems. 

Dr. Pisacano also is director 
of the Continuation of Medical 
Education program and the 
family practice training program 
at the UK Medical Center. 

In making the presentation to 
Dr. Noffsinger, J. Roger Caudill 
said “it is indeed noteworthy 
that he teaches in a specialized 
area where students are few, so 
that his nomination for this honor 
is truly a tribute to his accom- 
plishment.” 

He continued: “Dr. Noff- 

singer’ s colleagues speak of his 
imaginative employment of origi- 
nal techniques in inspiring stu- 
dents.” 
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Dillon Got* Kr 

An award lor “Outstanding 
Contribution in Research for 
1966, has been presented to Dr 
Oscar W. Dillon Jr., chairman 
of the Department oi Engineer- 
ing Mechanics. 

Dr. Dillon s prize-winning 
paper, “Ways and Bars of Me- 
chanically Unstable Materials,” 
discusses a new study of the 
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“stress and strain curve from a 
unique interpretation. It was 
published in June 1966. in tin 
“Journal ol Applied Mechanic s 
The award was presented b> 
the Southeastern Section of the 
American Society lor Engineer- 
ing Education, Huntsville, Ala 
baina. It includes a medal and 
a monetary award. 



Dr. Dachi, left, with the Congolese Ambassador to the United 
States during the latters visit here last week. 

UK’s Dr. Dachi 
Joins Peace Corps 

By MARCIA REITER 

Dr. Stephen F. Dachi of the Medical Center w r ill leave June 1 
to join the Peace Corps. 



Dr. Dachi w ill be joining the 
Peace Corps as Deputy Director 
assigned to Columbia. 

Dr. Dachi decided to lake the 
job because “I thought I’d enjoy 
the work. I have a great deal 
of interest in international af- 
fairs; I’ve traveled abroad a great 
deal and I’ve become impressed 
with the fact that the Peace Corps 
probably has the best opportunity 
to assist people who wish to learn 
how to help themselves.” 

More interested in the type 
of work done than in the area 
visited, Dr. Dachi feels that “In 
the long run, the sharing of hu- 
man resources is more likely to 
stimulate programs or bring 
about change” than material 
gifts. 

Dr. Dachi explained that the 
Peace Corps enters countries 
upon their invitation. The volun- 
teers work for two years, where- 
as the staff members work for 
2*/ 2 years with an option to re- 
new once. 

Coming to UK in 1961, Dr. 
Dachi helped begin the dental 
school. He is now Director of 
Continuing Education, which of- 
fers courses on new developments 
for practicing dentists, and Chair- 
man of the Department of Oral 
Diagnosis and Oral Medicine. 

This is not the first time Dr. 
Dachi has left his work to offer 
his services to underdevelojied 
nations. In 1965 he traveled on 
the S.S. Hope to the Republic 
of Guinea in West Africa; a tri- 
bal lx)W and arrow adorns his 
wall as a memento of the trip. 

Ik-fore that. Dr. Dachi was a 
Fulbright Lecturer on dentistry 
in Equador, Columbia, and Cen- 
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tral America. In South America 
he was also a World Health Or- 
ganization Consultant to dental 
schools. 

Dr. Dachi was responsible re- 
cently for the talk given by Con- 
golese Ambassador Cyrille Ad- 
oula. 

Mr. Adoula, the former Prime 
Minister of the Congo, spoke at 
the Med Center last Thursday on 
“Health Problems in Developing 
Nations.” The lecture was given 
in French, but the English text 
was distributed to the workers. 

Dr. Dachi said that one ofthe 
values of Mr. Adoula’s visit was 
“that students had the oppor- 
tunity to hear a world leader 
speak on the relation of health 
to social and economic prob- 
lems.” 



READ THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN IN 
THE KERNEL EVERY DAY 



NOW OPEN 

For Your Convenience 

Featuring . . . 

COMPLETE LAUNDRY 
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PRY CLEANING SERVICE 
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547 South Limestone 

(Across from Memorial Hall) 
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THE RIGHT PUCE 
TO SELL YOUR BOOKS 
FOR THE RIGHT PRICE ... 

WALLACE'S 

Load up your textbooks ... 
unload them for 

MORE CASH at . . . 



DO YOU HOARD BOOKS? 
WHY NOT SELL YOUR 
USED TEXTBOOKS TO 

WALLACE'S 

KHI MORE CASH . . . 



Then you can 
hoard money! At . . . 
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For taking up space and 
collecting dust . . . 

THADDEUS T. TEXTBOOK 

Anyone having this felon or his 
alias on hand please turn over to 

WALLACE'S 

FOR MORE CASH! 



CLEAN OUT YOUR 
USED TEXTBOOKS 
RUSH THEM OVER TO 

WALLACE'S 

AND CLEAN US OUT OF 
CASH! ... WE PAY MORE! 



Open your Charge Account at Wallace's 
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and enjoy the convenience of 

✓ 

Charging all of your College needs. 






